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objects for examination under the microscope ; or are there damp, or dripping rocks, 
gather some of the crusts, or gelatinous coatings, you will find in them Sirosiphon, 
Scytonema, perhaps Glococapsa, Palmella, or Nostocs and the like. We rarely find 
one plant alone, generally two or three forms intermingled. The field is so large, the 
variety so great, the forms so diversified, yet all so perfect in symmetry, the study can- 
not fail to impress the mind and often excite the. utmost enthusiasm. The study has 
been much neglected, there is much to be worked up. Europe boast of upward of two 
thousand species. We should find no less; but hitherto we have only seven hundred 
species recorded. Much remains undone. — Fbancis Woixe, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Ebratom. — In my list of plants from the Indian Territory contained in the Ga- 
zette for June, pp. 49, 50, the following errors have been detected. The reader will 
please correct them : 

Delphinium occidentale. This is D. azureum, 3d, a very canescent variety. 

Lepidium integrifoUum, should be read L. intermedium, Gray. The leaves are en- 
tire. 

Astragalus reetiearpus. This plant is a form of Tndigofera leptosepala, Nutt. with 
very narrow leaflets. 

Elymus Canadensis, var. minimus is Hordeum puaillum, Nutt. 

Spiranthes Bamanzoviana. This plant is now thought to be an undescribed species. 
More time and material are wanted for its recognition. — A. Wood. 

Polttbichdm tentje Menzies, Lindb.— P. Pennsylvanicum, HEDW.=-Pogonatum 
brevieaule Bbid. ; Suixrv. Icones. 

Polytbichum BBACHYPHYXLTiM, M.icnx.=Pogonatum brachyphyllum, Beauv; 
Sulliv. Icones. 

Probably the male plants of both these species always occur, in their season, in 
the same localities where the female plants abound. In P. tenue the male plants are 
often mixed, yet they evidently are not developed in the same nidus. The male plants 
are very numerous and conspicuous, apparently acaulescent, but projecting a kind of 
stem, which is clothed with the confervoid filaments, into the earth, simple or branched. 
Leaves dark brown or brownish red, numerous and crowded into globular or rosulate 
heads, spatulate or flabelliform, mucronately acuminate, strongly costate, subdentate or 
crenate, often subundulate. Antheridia very numerous, paraphysate. (Vide Muse. 
Appalach, No. 233.) The male plants mature in July and August; the female in Sep- 
tember and October. In P. brachypkyllmn the male and female plants grow together 
(always ?) and apparently are developed in the same nidus. The male plants are ex- 
tremely minute, being invisible to the naked eye, and only visible by the aid of a good 
lens as mere reddish specks on the surface of the more highly developed prothallus. 
They are ovate, acaulescent, eradiculose (not being immediately attached to the ground). 
Leaves few (about S), red or reddish brown, lax, ecostate, entire obtuse or obtusish, the 
outer ones roundish, the inner ones (often narrowly) spatulate. Antheridia few (about 
4), short and thick (oblong-cylindrical), eparaphysate. The male plants mature in 
early spring (in the Southern States) the female in late autumn (in New Jersey). — C. F. 

AUSTIH. 

Dabmnotonia Cat.ifobnica, Tobr. — In September, 1874, while observing the hab- 
its of Darlingtonia, I found a great many small white larvae in the liquid and insect 
mass at the bottom of the tubes. They were found in all the tubes, even those of the 
seedling leaves contained from one to three, while in the larger leaves they numbered 
hundreds. I tried, in vain, to find out what insect produced the larvae and to note any 
change in them. They are always present winter and summer, and even active even 
when the thermometer marks zero. They make their appearance in the young leaves 
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soon after they begin, to secrete the clear liquid in the tabes before the orifice 
of the hoods are open, and no trace of any insects in the liquid for them to feed 
on. If flies, or small bits of fresh meat be placed in the tubes having closed 
hoods, the larva; will immediately begin feeding on them, and if the pieces are no 
larger than grains of wheat nothing will remain after forty-eight hours. 

In February, 1875, I made an examination of the larvae when the thermometer 
was a little below zero, and the liquid in the tubes was frozen down to the insect mass. 
I found them numerous and active. I selected four tubes of average size and took 
them home for the purpose of numbering the larvae. In the first was 59; second 82; 
third 168, and fourth 2U6. — R. M. Austin, Crescent Mills, California. 

Letter from Dr. Louis Watson, Ellis, Kansas.— We are permitted to place the 
following interesting letter before our readers through the courtesy of Mr. Sereno Wat- 
son: 

"The principal matter I wished to mention to you in relation to Botany, is the 
great inequality of the abundance of certain plants upon these plains, in different years. 
In 1872 or 3, Malmttrum. coeeinenm. was very abundant, so much so in comparison with 
previous years, as to be remarked upon by some of the residents as a new plant here. 
This was a mistake of course, for every year since it has been common, but not so 
abundant. In 1874 Anemone Caroliniami covered acres of ground, large patches being 
purple in color (or blue as I called it), and other large patches white. I met with one 
small patch of 25 or 30 plants which were pink. In '75 and '76 they were only com- 
mon, and in '77, rare or very few. In '74 also Allium (retieulatum*) was abundant in 
patches of a few square rods, conspicuous as red or pinkish patches. Also similar but 
less abundant patches of a white flowered Allium. During the subsequent years, 
though common, very much less abundant. The same year there were large patches 
of a yellow flowered cruciferous plant, (I forget what), in bloom after the Anemones. 
I have seen no similar patches since, except Narturtivm tinuatum in damp pond-like 
places. In 1876 Grindelia siuurosa covered the whole country, but in '77 I did not see 
100 specimens. Euphorbia margiimtu was rather rare, and most abnndant where the 
sod had been disturbed, or the land broken, yet in 1876, some of the distant hills were 
whitened by its abundance. In 1877 only as usual. Where the sod is turned, for fire- 
guards for instance, no matter in what out of the way region on the divides, these three 
plants invariably appear, viz : Euphorbia marginata, Solanum rostratum and MaHynia 
proboscidea. In the year following the grasshoppers, an annual, soon perishing grass, 
was very abundant and was called a new grass to the country. There has been little of 
it since. I never met with Pyropappus grandiflorus until in 1877, and then only two 
specimens, until I found quite a number (75 or so) at the edge of the village on an acre 
or so of light soil which had been plowed only in 1871. It is my impression that out 
here I have not seen Argemune Mexicnna except on disturbed ground, always the white 
variety. 

What is the origin of the "fairy rings" so frequent on the plains? Sometimes they 
are simply more or less perfect eireles of greener grass, of a width of from 6 inches to 
a foot and of a diameter from 2 or 3 feet to 12 or 14 feet. I have seen some of which the 
principal vegetation was Lepidimn Virginicwn, but as a general thing they are only 
fresher looking "buffalo grass" of the plains. Rarely there are fungi, as an imperfect 
row of puff balls at the outer edge of the belt." 

Fjbrns of Trinidad.— Mr. Augustus Fendler, who began his botanical work as a 
collector thirty years ago, when he first explored the region of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and made an admirable and well known collection, and who afterwards made still 
larger collections In Venezuela, is now resident in the Island of Trinidad. He pro- 
poses to collect all the species of Ferns and fern-like plants of that rich tropical island, 



